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sf ; FOREWORD 


It is difficult to stay on top of current setbaxch - eee your 
field of endeavor may be. The field of education is no exception, and 
research on reading, language arts, and mathematics in particular is 
: overwhelming. In this Bulletin, the authors have not only searched 
out and selected relevant research, but they have organized and inter- 
preted it for the administrator, supervisor, and, teacher interacting 
with students every day. z 

Drs. Bill Powell and Evelyn Wenzel'are to be congratulated for 
their fine work. It is readable, and more dipontaul. provides much 


e ; 
food for thought. ,On behalf of FERDC I congratulate them for a job 


{ 


well done. . ® 
i ( _ Bill Breivogel, Guest Editor , 
poe 
\ 
“@ 


PREFACE 
Pe , ® 


Concern for the improvement of basic skills in the State of 
Florida resulted in the formation of the UF-DOE Basic Skills Project. 
Financial support for the work.was given by the Board of Regents of 
°°" the State University System through Service Through Application of 

Research (STAR) program. The.State Departmelit of Education pro- 

vided human resources through committees of consultants. Mrs. Ada 

P, Puryear, Administrator, Early Childhood and Elenfentary Educa- 

' tion, served as the DOE monitor during the progress of the study. 


Evelyn Wenzel's contribution is the aeion which identifies the 
teacher competencies in the areas of language arts: listening, ° 
speaking, -writing, spelling, and handwriting. Elroy J. Bolduc 
presents the basic teacher competencies for the teaching of mathe- 
matics. William R. Powell served as the project director and wrote 
the portion on reading and the part of the report on indicators of school 

, setting variables. Consultative contributions were made by many of _ 
‘our colleagues on campus. Susan Lubet served as a graduate assistant 
during part of the study, Pc : 

Jerri Anne Phipps served as project secretary and typed and re- 
typed the many drafts while the project was in progress and prepared 
the final report. The interest and effort of all these individuals were 


% 


‘definitely appreciated. ; . 


William R,. Powell -* 
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Be , OVERVIEW . io 
INDIC@#ORS OF TEACHER EFFECTIVENESS 
. \' IN THE BASIC SKILLS * 


. 


. This report has two purposes: (1) to identify the school setting 
variables (e.g.,. facilities, materials, equipment, class size, time 
5 schedules, etc.) which contribute to achievement in the basic skills; 
and (2) to identify the teacher competencies which contribute to 
achievement in the basic, skills. - 
The sgarch for indicators of competence was accomplished by 

‘ literature review, expert opinion,, research data, and identified 
student outcomes. The objective was to identify those observable ~. 
classroom behaviors whose presence or absence are likely ta affect 
‘student performance... Should further evidence support the competeh- 
cies herein identified, these performances of atteacher can serve as 
.indicators of the effectiveness of that teacher in*speciftc basic skill " 
areas. 


. 
‘ 


In‘ this monograph, two types of competency indicators are 
identified: (1) cognitive-based criteria; and (2)‘performance-based’ 


criteria. Cognitive-based criteria are the knowledge base, i.e., ea 


those facts which ‘must be learned and stored in the memory fer use. 
Performance-based criteria are tecKniques and processes which must: 
apply and utilize the cognitive items in the context of the classroom., 
It is conceivable that a teacher could know set of criteria for’ 7 
pel a placement, yet not know what to do with that criteria 

in grouping children, making individual assessments, or determining” 
prescription for proper placement. Performance, then, is concerned ° 
with the handling of the cognitive systems inthe classroom, A teacher - 
cannot teach what she or he does not know, but'a teacher can know and 
not use thé knowledge in teaching. The task is to get both systems - 
cognitive and performance - working together... The consequence of 
such a fusion of systems will sustained growth in the basic skills. 


” : 


In each of the basic skills areas that follow, specific instructional’ ? 


competencies are- identified and stated. These specific competencies 
aré grouped, for convenience, by a more general competency category. 
Five general behaviors were used throughout this report: (1) diagnosis 
and prescription; (2) organization and management; (3) instruction; 

(4) growth patterns; and (5) evaluation. Each general category embra- 
ces several specific competencies which are listed task by task by the 
source of .Anowledge which produces the parallel performance standard. 


e08 
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Tables 1-7 itemize these teacher competencies, These c@mbined 

indicators, if possessed by the teacher, represent a set of specific 
competencies considered to characterize an effective teacher of the 
basic skills. : 


‘ 


INDICATORS RELATED TO LEARNING IN SCHOOL SETTINGS - eS 


Society has created institutions called schools for developing 
efficient and effective contexts for learning. Children and adults 
need to know how to operate in a manner acceptable to others in — 
society. People need to develop specified sktlls and to know ‘ 
selected i{nfdrmation and concepts to perform appropriately in defined 
social contexts. Schools ate primary contributors in that, process. 


t . é 
Contexts for learning should be thought of not simply as the 
physical setting - buildings, space’, rooms, surroundings - nor in 


_combinat fon of people (principals, teachers, aides). The settings 


for learning are constituted by what the pupils aré doing and where, 


“when, how, why, and with whom they are doing it. In Figure 1, these 


different contextual variables and their inter-relationships are 
{llustrated. Each vartable provides indicators for pupil performance. 
The quality of interaction among variables gives strength and vitality 
to the learning oppprtunities. . The contextual variables which are 
known to affect learning -in the basic skills are the focus here. 

They are: (1) school characteristics, (2) class characteristics, 

(3) program characteristics, (4) teacher characteristics, (5) pupil 
charactéristics, and (6) out-of-school conditions. The outcomes are 
the observed and measured pupil performance in the basic skills - 
reading, language arts, and mathematics. 


Several studies (see references) in the past few years have 
identified several significant variables affecting learning. The 
current emphasis on literacy and accountability has.contributed to 
fostering such studies. However, the evidence to date must be viewed 
as tentative and {imited. The instruments presently available for 
controlled contextual observation as yet are not strong eriough for wide 
and extensive generalizing of the results. There {s enough concurrence 
among studies for some indicators to begin to emerge. It is those 
items that are presented and discussed in this section of this report, 
although caytion must be maintained in their interpretation. 


- School Characteristics ’ » 


Pupil acheivement is higher when the classroom teacher perceives 
that they have-administrative support from the principal and the central 


office staff, particularly the principal. Support for and leadership 


in providing opportunities for staff development and provide work-space 
for academic subjects are positive forces of this, leaderghip. 


Other socio-contextual variables affecting the school district are 
the percent of voting registrants in that district and the average 


FIGURE 1. Contextual Variables for Basic 
Skill Achievement 


cea? a ) 


. 


income per family unit in the district where the school resides. Both 
of these items have overtones of literacy,attainment, interest in : 
societal affairs, and socio-economic well being. Table 1 lists these 

indicators which facilitate, higher achievement at the schoqg] level. 


. 


TABLE |. School Indicators 


NY 
. 


‘Characteristics 


Perceived administrative leadership 
and support 


Staff development and in-service 
activity 


Percent of space used for academics 


Percent of voting registrants in 
school district 


Average income of school district 


The factor of gize (community, school aferss, or school popu- 
. lation) 1s heither a positive nor a negative force on basic skill 

achievement. The type of physical facilities (old, remodeled, new) 
apparently also has a neutral effect on pupil outcome as does the type 
of organizational patterns within the school. Size, facilities, and , 
organizational strategies, in and of themselves, are not prime contrib- 
utors to measured pupil performance. 


However, the density of district population (urbanness), the number 
of special programs ia the school, and the percent of black membership 
in both the schoel and community are indicators of schools with lowered 
pupil achievement. Socio-economic factors and society's attempt to 
off-set those factors, {.e., special programs are created and funded for 
the handicapped, compensatory, etc. are reflected in these findings. 
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Class Characteristics 


pil achievement at the class level within a school is 


Higher 
quality of the classroom atmosphere, i.e., a sense 


associated wit 


Pe as 


\ 


of order and purpose, positive relationships, and pleasure in learning. 
The level of classroom control maintained by the teacher is a contrib- 
uting factor. Surprisingly, perhaps to some, higher achievement, in 
several studies, is associated with less grouping within the class 
limits. However, this latter indicator may be a proxy variable for 
direct instruction time. The greater the teacher's time is spread 
across several groups, the less time is available by the teacher with 
any particular group. However, less grouping does not mean no grouping. 
What may be suggested in the data is that in the schools studied there 
*may have been too many groups used in recent attempts to individualize 
instruction. Grouping is directly related to classroog control factors 
and direct instructional time from the teacher. 


The presence of minority groups present in the classroom is a posi- 
tive influence on outcomes. In school systems where there are numerous 
schools of varying size, the“evidencte would suggest that black youngsters 
achieve better in-the smaller schools with smaller classes. Table 2 
provides’ the factors positively related to better achievement at the 
classroom level. : 


TABLE 2. Class Indicators ’ a 


Characteristics 


Classroom atmosphere’ 


Level of classroom control 


re overextended within 
Che class 


Minority groups present 


Black youngsters in smaller school 
environments 


The size of a given ‘class shows ambiguous results in achievement. 
However, a class size of thirty-three or less pupils has indicated a 
positive trend towards higher achievement patterns. Classroom enrol- 
lment in the studies reviewed may have been fairly uniform in size and, 
if so, then class size would not have shown positive relationships. 


14 


i 

Achievement grouping shows an unclear pattern of relationships 
to pupil achievement. This finding is consistent with other studies 
through the years.. Ability grouping or power grouping, per se, is 
not clearly and consistently associated with higher pupil performance. 
One factor, however, has shown a negative relationship to achievement - 
that of pupil transfer rate. Evidently, some stability in a class 
setting has its contributing qualities. 


Program Character{stics 


A program with an emphasis on the basic skills brings the corres- 
ponding result of higher achievement in those areas. It should, 
however, be a balanced total program not limited solely to basic skill 
subjects. Programs with clear objectives with emphasts on cognitive 

‘development that are designed with concern,for scope and sequence are 
clearly associated with higher pupil performance. c 


TABLE 3. Program Indicators 


Characteristics 


Balanced curriculum program 
Basic skill emphasis 
Cognitive development emphasized 


Stated objectives of desired behavior 


A scope and sequence in the basic 
skill areas 


Adequate material and equipment 
support 


Total reading activity 
More silent reading than oral 3 
A system of instruction 


Teacher training in @e system . 


™~., 


‘ 


. . . - 


The necessary materials. and equipment for program operation are 
necessary. There is some hint in the literature that too much material 
_can be a detractor as well as too,tittle resources. Overstimulation can 
“be a distractor in learning. \ : : 

In reading: instruction, the data suggest that the total reading 
activities, not just phonics and ‘other learning to read components, is 
a significant- factor in read achievement. Also, the amount of 
silent reading time‘ is positive y related to higher performance, , «°° 
Conversely, oral reading activities, if extensive, is not 4 facili- 
tating force in obtaining higher achievement in reading. ~ 

Md P b ‘ oa 

What is important in basic skill achievement is that some’ system of 
instruction is clearly specified and followed. Further, teachers need ' 
to have tgaining in that system - not generally, but: specifically. The 
implication of such a finding is obvious: while colleges educaté 
teachers for any Bystem of instruction, each employing school system 
‘must ‘additionally train the ceaehee’ ans the specifics for their parti- 
cular program. 


The re of pre-school education programs on basic si1is 
achievement is not yet apparent. This is. probably due to the fact that 
such programs are relatively new and time for their contribution has ‘a 
not to date made its impact. Nevertheless the trend line is posttive . 
in this regard. A : toe 


Teacher Characteristics ‘ ° \ 
/ . 

‘The most recent finding about indicators of teacher competencies is 
that effectivé teaching practices will differ by subject matter and grade 
level tayght. These findings mean that teachers use different techniques, 
ag well as content, in different subjetts like reaging and mathematics. 
Not only do the techniques and content vary, but does the grade level. 
Second grade teachers will have different instructional strategies than 
fifth or sixth grade teachers. The implication for the preparation of i 
teachers is clear that the objectives for training primary and inter= 
* Glediate grade jteachers may need to be different. 


- Interaction patterns between the teacher and pupils follow a similar 
pattern.as subject afd grade level. The presentation pattern, the type 


~ and frequency of teacher questions, the teacher's reaction to pupil 


responses, the nature of feedback to pupils, and the degree of teacher 
circulation are positive influence on ‘pupil performance. The pattern 
of these techniques w{J1 vary when the grade level and subject matter 
varies. G 


. 


x 


o° 


Teacher characteristics such as teacher enthusiasm, realistically 
high expectations, teacher effort, and teacher morale are indicators. 
of high achievement. Basically, a teacher who has a desire to teach, 
and does, gets results. Other external teacher factors are experience 
and certification. Certification is likely to reflect the number of e 
years of training, but the eyidence would suggest that where that 
training 1s obtained makes a difference. Teachers from rated’ college 
programs produce better results. The salary level of the school staff, 
principals’ and teachers, have long been a positive indicator of teacher 
performance. + , ae 


- ’ - 


TABLE 4. | Teacher 'ndicators 


€ ~ 


ee Subject matter tauaty ; 
B “ Grade level taught * 
Interactive strategies 
(discussing, questions, 
‘ feedback, etc.) > ; 
Teacher enthusiasm 
High expectat fons ‘ . ‘ 
_ Teacher effort ee are 
Teacher morale 
Exper fence . ' a 
Certification : y 
= ; % 
; . Rate college training , 


. Salaries of teachers 


os and principles 5 is 
iy F e °- = 
5 F 
x e 
Factors such as the percent of married teachers, the percent of 
black teachers and the use of teacher aides are apparently negligible, 
* » 3 
4 ? ea 
| oe 
i “ 9 ba 
bs At 
a - ¢ e 3 
. Ay 


However, if the teacher aide quaiified as cerfified personnel, then 
that indicator is.significantly related to pupil achievement. 


‘ ‘ 


Pupil Character{stics 


Direct instructional time is a highly significant indicator iden- 

tified in the recent Iiterature.~ Instructional time and student 

achievement are positively related. The amount of time allocated to 

a skill area appears to be a contributor to the amount learned. A ,'- 

distinceion, however, needs to be made between allocated time and time— 

on task (engaged time). It is time on taak that is the critical 

factor. . , : . 
Engaged time has a quality of student attention.” The student - 

must be involvéd with active attention in the task at hand. The task 

at hand may be interacting either with the teacher or the learning 4 

materials. The teacher directs the process. Whether a student is in 

a gtgup or doing et alg is not the basic criterion. What is important 

is whether the teaching practice directs, guides, and engages the pupil. 


The evaluation of pupil progress is an indicator of pupil .perfor- 
mance. Teachers, to provide direct instruction, need diagnostic 
evaluation data, process evaluation information and product evaluation 24. 
data. What the pupils need to have is feédback from these evaluations - 
the sooner, the better. ; : 


. 


TABLE 5. Pupil Cators 


ca 


Characteristics 


: 


» ) Direct instructional time 
Jime on skill area. 
f 
Time on task 


Evaluation of pupil progress with 


feedback 

Attendance 

Female 7 . 4 
} e 

———— 
ff pee 
‘ : P ‘ 
10 
, Lu 


Females do better in, the basic skill subjectd than males. This 

— 1s an expected pattern. Attendance is a positive influence on 
achievement, although it may be a reflection ‘of allocated learning . 
time. In essence, what the research on pupil/ characteristics shows 

is that direct engaged learning time with ref{nforcement signals is 
significantly related to pupil sehistementey In ‘general, more time 
yields more learning. ' 


; a 


Out-of-School Conditions / 


The parent's educational level is fhe best single indicator of a 
covert- socio-economic. variable which influences’ pupil performance. 
Other factors which show a positive redationship to achievement are a 
the parent's income, oceupation, and gspiration jevel for their children 
The. home situation, such as, the number living at the home, when the : 
adults are home, the language used id the home, etc., have also 
facilitating influences on a pupil's/ achievement. . 


TABLE 6. Out-of-School/ Indicators : <= 


Parent's éducdtional level of 


attainment , «. 
. « . 
Parent's occupat iow” . - . 
Parent's income Pe 


| 
Parent aspirationlevel for child 


/ 
nef , Home situation (language, number in , ‘ 
i home space, when adults are home, etc.) 


~ 


| ° 
From the preceding discussion, it is clear that several interacting 
socio-contextual variables are, significantly related to pupil perfor- 
‘mance in the basic skills. No one set of characteristics alone are 
“gy great enough to predict pupil achievement. It takes a combination of 
forces. What a child brings to school and what the school brings to 
the child are all part of the complete context for learning. 
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; READING: TEACHER COMPBUSNCIES . 


This section of .the report identifies the teacher competencies 
which are ‘likely to contribute to student achievement in the reading 
area of the basic skills. Fifteen ta3ks are given. Other tasks 
could be listed that certainly may be desirable, but may not have 


’ basic essentiality, Those listed here are considered prerequisites - 
‘for an effective classroom performance of teaching reading, . 
f 


e . 
P) . 


Concepts for the Teaching of Readin 
: rd 

. The concepts for the fifteen basic competencies for a classroom 

teacher of reading. are outlined below. They are clustered into four 

operational areas: Diagnosis and prescription, organization and 

management, instruction, and gyowth patterns and evaluation. These, ' 

four cluster areas with their corresponding skills are briefly . 

discussed following the outline. 


f 

\ t a 

‘ ,I. Diagnosis and Prescription 
] A. Proper test administration 
B. Potential vs. performance 
C. Placement : 
: D. Patterns and profiles . 
ats = 
; re 4 Il. Organizatdéon and Management , 
ane A.” Total reading conce : ° 
i? , B. Teaching a lesson é 


C. Grouping and interacM\ion 
D. Instructional time 


III. Instruction 


A. Readiness 

B. Recognition vocabulary 
C. Meaning vocabulary 

D. Comprehension 

‘E. Study skills 

F. Readability 


se 


IV. Growth Patterns and Evaluation 


A. Sequence 


Competencies for Teaching of Reading 


Diagnosis and Prescription. For an effective classroom diagnosis 


\s,and prescription of reading growth, the teacher needs to be able to 
perform four basic tasks: (1) administer correctly classroom reading 
tests, (2) judge growth by a standard of an individual's ability to 
progress, (3) place papils {nto correct reading difficulty levels; 
and (4) detect pheeyieiee patterns of reading growth from the collected 
data. 


The basic classroom data for diagnosis and prescription is” ‘ 
information about potential, performance, and placement. Data indi- 4 
cating potential tell a teacher about where a student should be; s: 
ata on performance tell whete a pupil is comparatively; and data on 

-placement permit giving assignments on the correct reading level. 
_Each ptece of diagnostic data provides the teacher with a different 
“{tem of essential information about each student. This data is 


indispendable for any form of classroom grouping. : i 
% « . - 
y, Knowing how to properly administer classroom reading tests is 
basic td collecting valid and reliable data. Standardized, informal, 
norm-referenced, or -criterfon-referenced tests, whether in a silent 
or oral mode, should be given within the guidelines of acceptable 
procedures or techniques. Test adm{n{stratjon has both general 
guidelines across skill areas and specific techniques within a skill 
area. Giving a test’ by the directfons provided is a general test 
procedure. Learning how to properly evaluate oral reading is a 
specific area skill. Teachers need to learn both generat and specific ~ 3 
techniques for administering tests. - (23) 


Learning to evaluate reading performance by a standard of the: 
student's ability to make growth is a basic task in teaching reading. 
Any ~form of Mdividualized instruction depends dipon it. The concept é 
of potential or reading expectancy assists the teacher in setting 5 
realistic expected growth patterns for each youngster. Various . . 
procedures or formulas have been developed for this purpose. Although 
no given formula {s perfect, it offers a better ‘standard than an ‘ 4 
unrealistic, inflexible grade or age norm. At least, one of the ‘ 
techniques need to be learned by the teacher for application to class- . 
room practice. (12, 42, 49, 50) . ’ ' 
: A fundamental task of the classroom teacher is to learn how to F 
place children properly in reading material. Different kinds of ‘ 4 
reading tasks require different levels of placement. For example, = 
reading for pleasure would call for placement at an easy or indepen- 
dent level. In contrast, reading under direct ingtruction requires 
placement in material which {s meither too easy nor too hard. The : ° ‘ 
concept of placement may be one of the'most fundamental of all the 

& basic tasks of teaching of reading. (9, 10, 21, 36) 
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As ¢lassroom data collect, patterns or profiles of reading ~ 
growth begin to “emerge. Learning to recognize these comton patterns 
with their implications fog developing an instructional prescription e 
is a basic teaching task. Instructional strategiés for a given 
group of students probably has considerablé-strength of relfability. 
Teaching strategies for a given individual student from such data 

* need to -be-regarded tentatively as a hypothesis to be verified 
through instruction. (22, 33) 

For effective diagnosis and presctiption, four teaching tasks 
appear tosbe essential: (1) administering teats properly; (2) learning 
to compare potential with performance; (3) prescribing proper reading 
difficulty levels; and (4) ares needed instructional emphasis ° 
from the data collected. 


Organizat fon and Management. ecent studies have clearly shown 


the importance of the teacher s abiNty to organize, to manage, to 
direct’,, and to monitor a clags. These abilities have been shown to 

have a marked effect on children's ach ent in reading. The better | 
the teacher can do these tasks, the more likely that her/his instruction 
will be more effective. a % 

” Organization and sitagtnentot a teacher's reading strategies 
likely grows out of that teacher's perspective of what constitutes a 
total reading program. If the teacher perceives reading topbe a set 
of commercially prepared readers, then that teacher's reading class 

“fs likely to be : one-to-four group process of reading the company's 
readers and that's all. Teaching reading is bigger and broader than 
any set of readers designed to teach children to read. Important 
as those reader&_may be, there are other important parts of a total 
classroom reading program. There is using réading for learning; using 
reading to do or complete a task; using reading as a form of personal 
pleasure and enjoyment; and correcting imbalance in reading growth 
patterns early before serious problems arise. (1, 34, 39) 


* Because of the frequency of its occurence, perhaps the most basic 
task of teaching reading ts the skill of conducting a directed reading 
lesson. This activity happens daily, and at the lower primary grades, 
perhaps twice a day. In teaching a lesson, for all the parts of reading 
diagnosis, prescription, organization, management, readiness -not to 
be a piecemeal operation, the teacher has to learn how to skillfully 
put it all together. (34, 39) 

How pupils.are organized for instruction and how the teacher . 
interacts with them during a reading activity makes a difference. 
Reading classes can be organized or grouped a variety of ways without 


¥ ‘ 

significant d®¥ferences occuring. However, the teacher needs to be 
- aware of the alternate pays a class may be grouped to use the best 
option available for the purpose to be achieved. The teacher needs 
to, know how to control a class, groups within the class and various 

, Broupsat one time. The patterns of ‘interaction, such as feedback, 

" diegti siof, pauses, circulation, etc., contribute significantly to 

ee efficiency and to the achievement growth of children. 

ogy ai 27, 28, 31) 


Given a perspectivé of a good classroom reading program, the 
hoe .abllity to group effectively, and to manage efficiently, the teacher 
still'must integrate reading into a daily schedule of -activities. 

4 Providing enough time for direct instruction is critical. Too much 
time is wasteful and too little time is counterproductive. There 

is one issue which is clear: {f achievement in reading is desired, 
then ample time must be built into each day's/week's teaching schedule. 
The amount of time will be variable across grade levels with the ‘ 
primaty grades spending proportionally more of their instructional 
time in teaching reading. However, specific time for reading activ- 
{ties should probably continue through the middle school years. 

(15, 40) ° 


ra 


. . 
5 eR. Organizing and managing skille are crucial to gaining’ reading 
aX _Machievement. Within a developed rationale for reading instruction, 
- the teacher needs to learn how to skillfully direct a reading lesson, 
group and monitor efficiently within a proper time schedule. 


Instruction. ‘The teaching of reading comes from many disciplines. 
~ These knowledge sources are physiology, paychology, linguistics and 
speech to identify the major areas. From these areas new sources of . 
knowledge for the teacher have been created. They are the resources 
of teaching reading: readiriess, recognition vocabulary ("phonics"), 
meaning vocabulary, comprehension, study skills, and readabflity. 
. . ‘ 
2 The readiness component involves the pre-reading skill development 
of a child prior to formal reading. Wide variation in the attainment 
- of these attributes can normally be expected. Differing sense modalities, 
vision, aydition, etc., provide areas of strengths and weaknesses in 
learning patterns. Teachers of reading need to know the contribution 
of the readiness skills and how to teach them effectively. (1, 13) 


‘ Recognition vocabulary skills are a basic source of knowledge 

for any teacher of reading. These skills are popularly labeled 
“phonics” of decoding. The'skills of phonics, structural analysis 

and sight vocabulary development are the major teaching tasks for .- 
this component. Teacherg, at all levels, should be thoroughly 

familiar with these 1 ng tasks. Teachers, who will teach youngsters 
who perform on the first through fifth reading grade levels, (regardless 
of the assigned grade level), should know them automatically. (34,44) 


. 
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Of course, mere word reeognition is not enough for reading to 
occur. Meaning must be attached to the, instant recognition; otherwise, 
“word calling, appears, giving the illusion that regding bas happened. 
Background of experience, language development, and tdea formation 
are the basis for word understanding. Teachers need to learn tech- 
niques for assisting students to use and expand this source of knowl 
edge. (19, 32) 


Comprehension, the main goal of reading, requires all the other 
components tor work instant ly so understanding takes place. The . 
teaching of comprehension is undoubtedly the most difficult teaching 
task in reading. The: sources of knowledge for this area are not -as 
well known as tasks in the other areas. However, both language- 
based skillg and psychological-based skills appear to be necessary. 
Teachers n to know how to develop these skills through the art of 
questioning. Differing, types of writing, i.e., narrative, expressive, 
explanation, etc., will effect the comprehension process and teachers 
need to learn how to adapt their questioning taginiques to the type 
of content being read. This is sepactally crf 
the higher grades. (5, ss 


al for teachers in 


= 
»fendy skills require an adaptation'of the comptehension task 
into a reading+learning situation. The purpose for which the infor- 
mation is to be used affects Significantly the way the reading is 
accomplished. Using different types of material, i.e., charts, tables, 


’ 


graphs, pictyres, etc., facilitates the teaching in this area. (11, 43, 48) 


Readability, or the difficulty level-of the material, has a 
considerable impact on teaching reading. The teacher's ability to 
match the’ competence of the reader with the information load, interest 
qualities of the material, and word and sentence difficulty factors 
will significantly at eon reading growth. Teachers need 
to learn how to evaluate udge the difficulty of material to 
effectively place youngster's into their best learning level. (16,25) 


Growth Patterns and Evaluation. Reading skills are usually taught 
in a pre-determined. sequence, 1.@-, readiness before recognition, phon- 
{cs before much structure, certain’ letter-sounds before others, etc. 
The fact 1s that a singly accepted sequence of specific reading skills 
has not been deteymined.. Yet, within limits, sequence patterns have 
emerged ~ ee 

¢ 

Teachers need to be avare of “the gequence patterns used in their’ 
teaching situation. If the teacher. acquires aew students during the 
year from a different sequence famiifarity with those youngster's 
teaching-learning situation wi tami in planning their program. 


’ 
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By knowing the skill acquisition pattern that should have developed, ‘ 
noting discrepancies where they did not develop, a teaching plan can 
be adopted to fit the children's needs. (1, 18, 30, 41) ’ 


Crigerion Indicators for the Teaching of Reading 


Table 7 presents the fifteen indicators of teaching effectiveness v 
for a classroom teacher of reading: These are divided into two types 
of behavioral statements. In the right column will appear the ' 
cognitive-based criteria. These are the specific items of knowl- ° . 
edge required of the teacher. The left-hand column presents the ° 
performance-based criteria for teaching reading. These items repre- 
sent the methods or techniques that must be used by the teacher to 
affect pupil reading performajce. The first column represents the @x 
extent of the teacher's sources of knowledge for teaching reading. ee 
The second column represents the observable application of that 
knowledge. Both kindsof behavibr are necessary. (3, 4, 6, 7, 8, 
14, 17, 20, 24, 26, 35, 37, 38, 44, 45, 46, 47). t 
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TABLE 7. READING: 


« 


. 


TEACHER COMPETENCIES. 


9 
vy Know (Cognitive) p Can Do (Performance) 
Se ee am —— mm — = ; ' 
DIAGNOSIS AND PRESCRIPTION . i 
1. - Knows the difference between potential, . 1. Administer properly the assessment of tests for 
* performance, and placement instruments, ‘ diagnosis and prescription 
and the purpose each type serves ; . 
° . ‘ 
2. := Knows the concepts of readin, potenrial 2. Assess to see if a youngster is making progress \. 
*_ and reading performance ‘ commensurate with his/her ability (not necessarily : 
. 7 Knows how to compute a reading expectancy by grade or’ age) j \ 
. . level by an acceptable technique 
~ Knows acceptable margins of discrepancy = ‘ 
between potential and performance . 
ts ic 
3. - Knows the three funct ions] reading levels — .3. Determine functional reading levels for placement 
- .~ independent _4n reading material y ° 
~ instructi : f 7 
_ @ frustration . « 
~ Knows what constitutes a significant error Fr, 
or miscue in reading performance , ¢ 
~ Knows what to listen for; what not to listen , 
for; and what to look for 
- Knows a differential criteria by difficuity é 
level by which to make decisions 
4, ~ Recognizes skill pacterns or profiles of 4. , Use data from selected instruments in organizing, 


Yeading performance as determined by 
assesement devices 


ae and instructing pupils 
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TABLE 7. READING: 


wal cena 


ORGAMIZATION AND MANAGEMENT 


- Develops a rationale for instructional, 
effort including learning to read, ‘| 
rdading to learn, reading for doing, 
reading ae. fun, and corrective reading 


«)- Developa\ a genetal framework for teaching 


@ reading lesson 
~\underetands the basic purpose | of @ reading 
esson 
~ knows the characteristics of an acceptable 
reading lesson | 
=~ knows the purpose of ‘each characteristic 
and the function each serves 


- kaowe alternative ways of organizing a 
clase for teaching reading ; 

- eo effective management techniqu 

- Kn interaction patterns, such as, * “> 
discussion, feedback, cireulation, ete. 


TEACHER COMPETENCIES cont. 


, > 


iid 


» ry Ps 
Can Ro (Performance) . 


5. ‘Implement a rationale into d total classroom 
reading program 4 


aes - ce Sa 


. 
. i - 


6. Conduct a ivateal reading lesson within an 
“aecepeeels learning framework 


1 8 


“oR 2. Organize and manage elsattad Peading activities 


-effictently with effective interaction witlrthe 
students ’ 4 3 


8. Integrate reading ‘Tato @ datty program of 


- ibs estimated differential time allotments 
for total reading activities ae initruction 
- Knows estimated time patterns for both oral 
and silent reading activities , ‘ 
Z Ne . ‘« re eS , au 
, { : tt ‘ 5 : je 
; Fg gy” , . . 
; ; : ty 4 ; : 
t = \ : . , 
\\ . . ~ ; 
5 , ; tis 3 ° ge aay ; ; 
, : : . ‘ ee te! . \ : o. Y 
a ee See eee rn a ie 3 es ‘ ? i e ~e , ° 3 ‘ . s 
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Ph ae |TABLE 7. READING: TEACHER COMPETENCIES cont... 
Know (Coghitive) ° . , : Can Do (Performance) 
INSTRUCT 10N . + we, -. 
%. =o Kaci ‘makina skills for reading r 9. Determine mode of learning and readiness for 
- Acquainted with modes of learning and their reading ekill acquisition when appropriate 
effect on learning-to read , : 
10. - Knows and can articulate the bivis phoalc : 10. oie saiiilices ce uhewas for stiive “students 
ts and structural skills - to acquire a recognition vocabulary 
> Develops « framework for the basic. Mecoeiny. : ' ‘ si 
_skille (phonic and etructural) Pn te ; ‘ 
ll. <- Knows internal and. axtureal stam to ll. _ Provide generative techniques for ‘expanding the , 
semantic properties i meaning pcan eey of students : 
125 = Knows, value of ‘purpose setting z [ ) “sua, Monitor ceaatihaneion development. of seudanea 
~ Knows items of ‘language-based comprehensions " ". by type of specific comprehension skill ‘and 


- 


~ Knows specific types of psychological-based by oye of content bash, used 


comprehension ékille 


; ~- Knows value of and techniques for framing - ( = oe hy f : 
“%* good questions wy ; . A 
- Developed a cqaception of the tetal compre- : 
heneion area’ g . « 
* 13. = Knows. the way print is changed into meaning 13. Utilize and direct study skills (reading-learning) 
through various ‘Reading- learning (study skills) strategies in aiding pupilse-to gain information 
; sEratensee: ‘ r ; ; a : , 
YY Loe * ria ; ‘ si 
. 3 : ( ‘ 
* sf ', e aa ~* : 
oe oF re) “ \ F 
Bod 2 ) > ' f 
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Ps _ TABLE 7. READING: TEACHER COMPETENCIES cont. ‘ ee 


. 


Know (Cognitive) 


; ‘ Can Do (Performance) 


INSTRUCTION cont. 


14, -- Knows and undergtands the problem of the match 
between reader-competence, content factors, 
word difficulty factors, and sentence 
difficulty factors 


14. 


GROWTH PATTERNS AND EVALUATION 


15. - Acquaintance with probable sequence 
patterns used in instructional design | 
+. + Formulates inferences about any discrepancy 
between instructional sequence and actual 
Treading skill acquisition 


f 


%, 


Evaluate the difficulty -level or reading 
material used : 


~e 
ee m i ae 
Monitor and evaluate the youngster's pattern of *u 
development in reading skill acquisition 
according to rationale and instructional design™ - 
; . ‘ F 
€ 7 i 
* 
s 
“ys i . 
aud 
. ; * 
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LANGUAGE ARTS oe 


Introduction , 


What makes a competent teacher of language arts as distinct 
frdm a generally competent teacher? What competencies are needed , d 
to teach Tanguage arts that are different from those needed to 
teach mathematics}? These are intriguing questions to which there. -"-, ae 
are few answers proyided by,research. One answer that common sense . . 
would suggest is that knowledge of the subject is a factor of : . : 
considerable significance. General competency to teach requires 
that a teacher be skillful at asking questions, for example, but . 
application of qyestion asking skills to language arts ‘requires, : oy ® 
knowledge about Ibnguage. . eg 


Common sense suggests, also, that knowledge alone is not enough, #4 
to guarantee a competent teacher. English teachers thoroughly grounded 
in English grammar have tried, for years, to change students’ language 7 
behavior by passing on their knowledge of grammar. English teachers, 
for years, have failed to change students’ language behavior. So : . 
knowledge of subject matter mst be complemented by knowledge of what 4_ ~ x 
to do with it to change behavior of students. The following charts, 
therefore, provide listings of competencies under the two headings: 
what teachets need to know and what they need to be able to do in order 
to be competent teachers of language arts. 


The prose that accompanies these charts was prepared With the a 
intention of being as practical as possible, both for teachers seeking 
to pecome more competent, and for supervisors seeking tq help them . 4 


become so. Within the past two or three years an unusually large 
number of new language arts textbooks have been published, some 
revisions of earlier editions, but many first editions. A study of 
these texts reveals that the practices they advocate reflects the 
findings of much of the basic research that has been going on in the 
past twenty years. For this reason, therefore, the competencies 

listed on the charts have been explained by references to portions 

of these textbooks that both illuminate the meffiing of the competencies 
and provide knowledge and practical ideas for achieving them. 


For 'é modest expenditure any schdol can provide several copjes 
of each of these books for use by teachers. Such a recommendation 
does not mean that these books are the only ones that teachers ; . 
might find helpful. Many older textbooks continue to be useful, 
and new ones other than these continue to appear. The number was , 
limited simply for convenience of providing references to the many ; 
competencies needed for teaching speaking, listening, writing, 
spelling, handwriting, and all the sub-skills under each.*~ 


. ( 
LISTENING: TEACHING a a 


Competens ies for Teaching of Listening 


Growth Patterns. There is little disagreement about the , 
importance of listening during the early stages of language devel- 
opment. Listening comes first and from it comes a beginning vocab- 

ulary (12). By the time children enter school most appear to be . a 
more proficient at talking than at listening, at least in the 
experience of adults who work closely with five and six year olds. 
This observation is not entirely accurate, however. Proficiency at 
j listening appears deficient because of the sudden increase in the 
amount and type of demands made on it. Children are unready to 
, attend to what teachers and other adults expect them to listen to, 
but on their own they are taking in a vast amount of information - 
more than they are able to communicate in words. ; 


Listening is a more complex process than most teachers realize 
(11, 12) particularly in its more sophisticated aspects. Listening 
is a related closely to reading as an intaking process (1.8; 
: ll), and such, for many children is the major avenue for learning | 
‘ during elementary schogl years. For this reason children need 
instruction to build skills that reinforce reading skills as-well as: 
compensate for deficiencies in reading. As children aré exposed to 
more complex listening skfils their rate of development will be 
affected by mental abilities (9). ? 
. omen ‘ 
Teachers seeking information about skills suitabfe for teaching 
_ at different age leVels wild find helpful Rubin's (15) and Burn's 
, and Broman's (4) listing of skills children at primary and inter- 
mediate grade levels may achieve. Petty, et. al., (14) provide 
' activities at levels of readiness, grades K-3, and 4-6. As teachers 
observe what children are able to do at different ages - given ample 
opportunities to try - they become knowledgeable about growth patterns 
in listening. Ft 


‘ *- 
. 


: * : 
Diagnosis and Prescription. Both general and critical listening 
‘ skills have been identified by a number of research studiese These 
skills have been brought together by Lundsteen in her listing of ~ 
= seventeen general and ten critical skills (12). Knowledge of such 
skills is a pre-condit ton for diagnosing them. Evaluating perfor- 
mance is difficult at the present time (see "Evaluation on following 
pages). Suggestions for ways of teaching them are much more accessible 
(see following section on "Instruction"). Burns (3) provides some 
guidelines, in his listing of ‘skills an’ tasks that are intended to 
indicate weaknesses placa for reteeching. Allen Q lists skills + 
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and abilities for listening that maybe used by teachers as a basis 
for diagnosing needs and providing instruction to meet then. 


« 
Organization. Inasmuch as\listening is significantly related 
to talking as a communication skill, children must practice it under 
a variety of conditions if they are to become versatile in their 


“listening habits and abilities. If children are expected to learn 


to listen to other nts as well as to the teacher, if they are . 4 
to experience the “consequences of poor listening, and if they are to 
experience Opportunities for ‘using a variety of types of listening, 
the classroom environment must be conducive to acquiring such learnings. ~ 
A number ‘of sources make note of the importance to ‘listening of cer- * : : 


*". tain environmental factors - seating, temperature, noise and other ‘ 


a, 


distractions, for example: A particularly helpful treatment of the ait 
overall organfzatton of a classroom that encourages interaction and 
communication -is provided. by Allen's suggestions for a language 


laboratory’ organization (1). ; ‘ ; ; 
Instruction. Instruetion in listening has been a notably neglected $e 


area. Among reasons cited by Landry (10) are its intangible nature, P 

time to teach it in a curriculum already over crowded, particularly 

by demands made on time by the teaching of reading, the neglect of 

training teachers how to teach it, and of the production of instruct- vo 

fotial materials. 4 is ; 
Since.Landry's ‘article, Lundsteen has published a significant body, . 

of material on listening (11, 12) that reduces to some extent its 

intangibleness, that relates it closely to the reading process, and ‘as 

that provides many practical. siecsina tian of materials and methods for = 

teachers. 

P Savage (16) refers to the intangible nature of listening by z 

catling attention to the fact that we cannot observe listening in the 

sense of viewing a tangible product of its having taken place, as we . od 


-. are able to do for speaking, reading, and writing. Lundsteen reports : 


. 


on the initial stage of an effort to identify specific teaching behav- 
tors that show promise of influencing children's listening behaviors 
(13). ; # 


- ’ 
« 


In the meantime, recent literature provides helpful suggestions - 
for teachers concerned with building their competency in teaching 
‘listening. Such suggestions have. grown out of attempts to identify; 7 
listening skills: of various kinds. These skilld are organized in 8 Be 
several fairly standard ways. Petty (14) and Burns and Broman (4) - 
for example, identify various purposes fof listening, such as Finding © 
main ideas, selecting details, following irections, etc. and give | 
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. ’ 
‘ specific directions to accomplish each purpqse. Such purposes call 
. - °' attention ‘to the close relationship between reading and listening, 

; and suggest the possibility pf saving time by bringing the two 
together. Allen‘s detailed suggestions for relating reading and 
listening in the language experience approach to teaching communi- ~ 
€ation Skills should be particularly helpful to teachers (1). 


‘ A well establiohed way of-grouping listening skills is. by types » 
of listening, commonly identified as simple or attentive, appreciative, 
_and erftical listening. Teaching plans for activities to build such 
versatility into children's repertoire of listening skills are 
provided by Donoghue (6), Savage (16), and Burns and Bromary (#). 


Perhaps the most otact tual way to solve the cinesto-taach 
problem is to teach listening throughout the curriculum as much as ; 
possible. Burns and Broman (4) suggest three approaches; correlated 
with subject. areas, interrélated with other language arts, and sepa- ‘ 
rated by using isolated ' "exercises" to teach specific skills. For . ° 
each approach they provide ‘examples of activities. They suggest how 
to set up a learning center to provide for individual work on lis- 
tening. Several sources provide helpful suggest ions for teaching 
ligtening in correlation with all subjects. Kean (9), after listing 
the-seventeen general and ten critical listening skills identified 
by Lundsteen, list in order of difficulty strategies to develop 
some of these Skills, many of which could be adapted to other subject 
‘areas. Dallman (5) provides thirty-two suggestions for teaching and 
evaluat ing listening, most: of which are applicable to all curriculum 
areas. * - ° 


’ 
ss \ 


Outside ef schodl resources in media may provide valuable ’ 
material for teaching listening. _ pew Be ideas for its use . 
_are presented by Body (2), Fisher“({7), Kean (9), and Savage (16). 


Finally, Lundsteen (11) and Rubin (15) give attention toa. o 
-Telatively new emphasis in the teaching of listentng to children. 
Both discuds and provide suggestions for working with children whose * ‘* 


listening is complicated by difficulty in understanding a-second , 
language or another dialect of English. ; ‘ 

. Evaluation. Recent literature, for the most part, is almost 
as’ lacking in help for teachers to evaluate listening as previous 
literature has always been. The notable exception is Lundsteen, who 
devotes a chapter in Listenin ts Impact on Reading and Other 
Language Arts (12) to descrtptions, rationales for, and criticiems _ 
of formal listening tests pf all kinds, as well ag informal devices. 
Her recently publ ished textbdok presents Considerable material ‘on — 
the evalyat ion of aeatealng that includes, ‘for example, a @ “Checklist 
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of Listening’ <uaieione: a "Lesson Plan for Coding .a taped Dis- 


ian and “Listening Center Task Cards". gc 


‘ 


or "She refers to the unimaginative quality of most listening 
evaluation instruments, and cautions about reliance on standardized 
tests. The need for assessment devices, nevertheless, she considers 
important because of the unreliability of teachers’ unaided assessment 


‘ of the listening ability of inddvidual children. Until more help is 


available, teachere will need t6 rely upon suggestions such as 
Dallman's (5) listing of activities for teaching and evaluat ing 
_ erening skills. ‘ 


Criterion Indicators for the Teaching of Listening P 


"Table 8 provides the nine indicators of teaching effectiveness 
for a classroom teacher of listening. These are dividedinto two 
types of behavioral statements. In the right column will appear the 
cognitive-based criteria. These are the specific items ‘of knowledge 
required of the teacher. The left-hand column presents the perfor- 
mance-based criteria for teaching listening. These items represent 
the methods or techniques that’ must be used by the teacher to affect 
pupil listening performance. The first column represents the extent 
of the teacher's sources of knowledge for teaching listening. The - 
second column represents the observable application of that knowl- 
edge. Both kinds of behavior are necessary. 


2 1 


Know (Cognit ive) ‘ 


_ DIAGNOSIS AD PRESCRIPTION 


1. 


Skills nasiel for efficient and accurate 
comprehension of spoken discourse intended H 
‘for various Porpoesss contexts, and 
audiences 


v 


2.. Uses and abuses of language on personal 


ORGANIZATION MANAGEMENT 


3. 


and mase levels, including ways language 
is manipulated: for purposes of control 
and furthering special interests 


~ 


‘ 
‘ 


Nature of an environment that provides 
optimal conditions for listening . 


3. 


TABLE 8. LISTENING: TEACHER COMPETENCIES 


Can Do (Performance) 


SS 


- Evaluate students’ performance on general 
listening ‘skills: 
- for detail, sequence, inference, prediction: 
~- to follow directions, to paraphrase orally, 
to take notes 
- Plan lessons to meet specific needs 


- Evaluate student's performance on critical 
listening skills 
- to distinguish fact from make-believe; 
relevant from irrelevant; fact from opinion; 
connotative from denotative meanings of words 
- recognize techniques of propaganda; loaded 
words; voice intonation, effect of music, 
emotional appeals, sales pressures; and 
two-valued orientation 
-. Plan legsons ,to teach specific critical 
listening skills 


+ 


i] 


‘Adapt room arrangements and consitions for 


various purposes and types of listening 
- Seat students for best acoustical advantage 
~- Provide suitable levels of SOMPATAEUN Es 
lighting, and ventilation 
- Provide for appropriate amount of quiet 


TABLE 8,. 


LISTENING; TEACHER COMPETENCIES cont, 
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Can Do (Performanc 


-&. Strategies for teaching listening skills 
a . 
- §. Nature and role of listening for affective 
' ‘purposes = * 
° ; 5 . r ‘ 
= © 6, Mature of language variation, due to social 
and Tegion differences, as it affects the 
listener's ability to.understand language 
used for various purposes, contexte, and 
audiences. “ns 
‘7. Understands.the rote of listening in: 
. achieving economic competence, ae 
for che poor reader 
JALUAT LON ; : . 
8. Standardized and informal techniques for 


evaluating listening #° 


4. 


7. 


, 8. 


~vartety of dialects, 
“English as a second l¢nguage 


- Intorduce difficult vocabulary, explore mw’ a 
: unfamiliar hd aa and set specific wirparas : 
for listening © 
- Move from lower to higher order of questioning 
~- Control timing of questions to provide time 


for thinking r 
- Let children know results of ‘their listening, 7 : ; 

efforts : 7 # : ‘ 
Provide Sccitedt ids for students to listen for : rs 
pleasure and enjoyment to y 


ic and literature. awe 
Provide opportunities for/students to experience 
face-to-face interactiofs with speakera_of-a 


Including those wh ak 7 


Make information available through listening for 
students with skills inadequate for securing it < we ° 
through reading : 


4: 


Use data from standardized and: informal tests to 
an content and teaching strategies 
tL ; ‘ 


TABLE 8. LISTENING: TEACHER COMPETENCIES cont. ; 
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: Know (Cognitive) on ” : . Can Do (Performance) 
4 * a . * 
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| GROWTH PATTERNS i: ey PR 4 ar We, A ‘ n 
We Developmental charactertstics of children's -. 9. Provide listening activities secceesiars for: 
listening abélicies , gon pre-school through . : maturity level of a particular sroup of students 
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